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We congratulate our readers upon the | 


failure of the bill to increase the duties on 
imports. The vote of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was certainly unexpected, and 
will, tt is hoped, awaken the energy of the 
advocates of free trade. It was thought 
that there were considerations apart from 
the impolicy of the restrictive system, that 
would determine Congress to reject the 
new tariff. The deficiency of the revenue, 
and the popular dislike to direct taxes, 
were strong objections to any plan that 
should so decrease our commerce as to 
make necessary a resort to that mode of 
defraying the expenses of government. 
That the manufacturers should have so 
nearly attained to success, notwithstand- 
ing all the obstacles they had to overcome, 
is very surprising; and is an excellent ex- 
ample of what may be done by an assi- 
duous and persevering address to the pub- 
lic through the newspapers. Had so much 
zeal been employed in expounding the 
doctrines of the great advocates for a na- 
tural system of government, we should 
have been safe from the restrictive system 
for many years and probably for ever. The 
spirit of the age is rapidly approaching the 
true theory of government, and will, we ar- 
dently hope, in the course of a few gene- 
rations, remove the great barriers that pre- 
judice has opposed to the intercourse and 
improvement of mankind. May the de- 
struction of the inquisition give a salutary 
lesson to the advocates of an artificial 
policy ! 








Communications. 





on her return, when a stranger rode up to 
the side of her horse, and accosted her 
with so much politeness that she had not 
the slightest suspicion of any evil inten- 
tion on his part. After a ride of a mile or 
two, employed in very social conversation, 
they came to a retired part of the road, 
and the gentleman commanded her to give 
him the bank note. It was with some dil- 
ficulty that she could be made to believe 
him in earnest, as his demeanour had been 
so very friendly; but the presentation of a 
pistol placed the matter beyond a doubt, 
and she yielded to necessity. Just as she 
held the note to him, a sudden puff of 
wiad blew it into the road, and carried it 
gently several yards from them. ‘The dis- 
courteous knight alighted to overtake it, 
and the lady whipped her horse tu get out 
of his power, and the other horse who had 
been left standing by her side started off 
with her. His owner fired a pistol, which 
only tended to increase the speed of all 
parties, and the young lady arrived safely 
at home with the horse of the robber, on 
which was a pair of saddlebags. When 
these were opened, they were found to 
contain, besides a quantity of counterfeit 


bank notes, fifteen hundred dollars in good - 


money! The horse was a good one, and 
when saddled and bridled, was thougit to 
be worth at least as much as the bank note 
that was stolen. 2 

As this story is somewhat wonderful, I 
enclose you my name as a voucher ‘or the 
truth of it, and am yours, Xc. 








Kiecord. 





To the Editors of the National Recorder. 


A few months ago, a farmer living a few 
miles from Easton, sent his daughter on 
horseback to that town, to procure from 
the bank smaller notes in exchange for 
one of one hundred dollars. When she 


arrived there the bank was shut, and she 
endeavoured to effect her object by offer- 
ing it at several stores, but could not get 
her note changed. She had not gone far 
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Sixteenth Congress. 


FIRST SESSION. 
SENATE, 

May 3.—Mr. Roberts presented the memorial 
of sundry merchants of Philadelphia, against an 
increase of the duties on imports.—Mr. Lloyd 
presented the memorial of sundry merchants and 
others, of Baltimore, praying the exclusion of 
South American privateers from the Chesapeake 
Bay, and to designate certain ports for their en- 





try; which was referred to the committee of 
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foreign relations.— Mr. Dickerson from the com- 
mittee of commerce and manufactures to which 
had been referred the bill from the House of 
Representatives, to regulate the duties on im- 
ports, reported the same with sundry amend- 
ments.—The resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, fixing the 15th inst. as the time of 
adjournment, was agreed to. 

May 4.—The Senate then took up, in com- 
mittee of the whole, Mr. Horsey in the chair, 
the bill from the other House, to regulate the 
duties on imports and for other purposes. Mr. 
Barbour moved that the further consideration of 
the bill be postponed until the next session of 
Congress; and followed his motion by a speech 
of some length as well against the merits and 
bearings of the bill, as to show that there was 
not time, at this late period of the session, to act 
maturely on the subject. Mr. Dickerson op- 
posed the motion, and, in an elaborate speech 
of nearly two hours in length, advocated the 
policy and expediency of the system proposed 
by the bill. Mr. Burrill followed on the same 
sie; and spoke at considerable length in de- 
fence of the bill, in reply to Mr. Barbour, and 
against the postponement. Mr. Otis spoke about 
half an hour in favour of the postponement, and 
incidentally in opposition to the bill; after 
which the question was taken, and the motion 
to postpone the bill until the next session was 
decided in the affirmative by yeas and nays, as 
follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Barbour, Brown, Elliot, Gaii- 
lard, Johnson of Louisiana, King of Alabama, 


Leake, Lloyd, Macon, Mellen, Morrill, Otis, Pal- | 


mer, Pleasants, Smith, Stokes, Taylor, Thomas, 
Walker of Alabama, Walker of Georgia, Wil- 
liams of Mississippi, Williams of Tennessee—22. 

Nays-—Messrs. Burrill, Dana, Dickerson, Eaton, 
Edwards, Horsey, Hunter, Johnson of Kentucky, 
King of New York, Lanman, Logan, Lowrie, No- 
ble, Parrott, Roberts, Ruggles, Sanford, Tiche- 
nor, Trimble, Van Dyke, Wilson—21. So the 
bill was rejected. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


May 2.—The engrossed bill to prevent the 
commanders, and other officers in the naval ser- 
vice of the United States, from accepting of any 
‘present o1 emolument of any kind whatever, 
from any king, prince, or foreign state, and for 
other purposes; was read a third time, passed, 
and sent to the Senate for concurrence.—On the 
bill laying duties on sales at auction there was 
much discussion. On the question of ordering 
it to a third reading, it was rejected by a vote 
of 72 to 77. 

May 3.—A motion to reconsider the vote re- 
jecting the bill for laying duties on sales at auc- 
tion was agreed to, and after the duty on sales 
of woollens, cottons, &c. had been reduced from 
10 to 5 per cent. was ordered to a third reading 
by a vote of 93 to 58. 

May 4.—The engrossed bill laying duties on 
certain sales at auction, was read the third time 
and passed by a vote of 89 to 61. 

May 5.—The bill for laying duties on certain 
sales at auction of foreign goods, was uzain re- 
considered, and postponed to the next session 
of Congress. 

May 8.—Mr. Mercer, from a select commit- 


tee, made a report on the subject of the slave | 











CONGRESS—ARKANSAS. 


trade generally, as brought to the notice of 
Congress by the memorial of the American Co. 
lonization Society; which report was referred 
to a committee of the whole, to whom is refer. 
red the bill from the Senate, for the further 
punishment of the crime of piracy. 

Mr, M. also reported a bill to incorporate 
“the American society for colonizing the free 
people of colour of the United States.” 

Mr. M. also reported the following resolution : 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of Americain Con. 
gress assembled, That the President be requested 
to consult and negotiate with all the govern. 
ments, where ministers of the United States 
are, or shall be accredited, on the means of ef. 
fecting an entire and immediate aboition of the 
African slave trade. 

Resolved, &?c. That the President be request. 
ed to enter into a stipulation or formal declara- 
tion, with the several maritime powers, recog. 
nizing the independence and permanent neutra- 
lity of any colony of the free people of colour 
of the United States, which shall be established 
on the western coast of Africa. 

Resolved, 9c. That the President be request- 
ed, in such use as he may deem it expedient to 
make of the public ships of the United States, 
to afford every aid, not inconsistent with the 
public welfare, to the efforts of the American 
society for colonizing the free people of colour 
of the United States, upon the western coast of 
Africa. 

— 


FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 


ARKANSAS. 

By the last western mails we received several 
Arkansas papers, among which were some three 
months old. ‘This is accounted for, and a singu- 
lar view is presented of the situation of the peo- 
ple of this young and remote scion of the union, 
by the following extract from the Arkansas Ga- 
zette of the 5th February. 

“ The Mail.—Five weeks have now nearly 
elapsed since we received a mail at this place, 
and of course we have very little news of inte- 
rest in our columns. 

‘Heretofore we have been entitled to one 
mail a month, but that contract expired on the 
first of this year, and instead of receiving it once 
a fortnight, as proposed by the postmaster-gen¢- 
ral, we will no doubt remain entirely destitute 
of any for several months. We have heard that 
the contract has been taken for bringing the 
mail as far as Lawrence county, but we do not 
understand that any has been entered into for 
bringing it to this place. This is a very im- 
portant time to us—we are in momentary ¢€%- 
pectation of a war with Spain—and to be de- 
prived of the mail, is truly unfortunate. Except 
through an occasional traveller, we have no means 
of hearing what is doing in the world. Congress 
is now in session—considerable interest 18 ¢X- 
cited from that quarter—they may, in the pre- 
sent arrangement of the mails, declare war, 
fight battles, and conclude peace, without our 
hearing a syllable of it, until all is over. If war 
should be declared against Spain, we may, pro- 
bably, receive the first intimation of it by troops 
sent, by our government, for offensive opera 
tions in Texas.” 
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BANK UNITED STATES, 
May 6th, 1820. 

The public have been informed that counter- 
feit notes of the denomination of Five Hundred 
Dollars, of the parent bank, were detected on 
the 3d instant, by the principal teller of the 
Bank United States, in the exchange of notes 
in that morning with city banks. Since that 
time counterfeit notes of the denomination of 
Fifty Dollars, also of the parent bank, have ap- 
peared in circulation. 

These two denominations of notes are iimi- 
tated from plates engraved by Tanner, Kear- 
ney & Tiebout, and with one other of Five Dol- 
lars, of the parent bank, are the only plates ex- 
ecuted by those artists, and in the same style 
of engraving from which notes have been issued. 
The directors of the Bank United States have 
determined not to re-issue these notes, and that 
they shall be paid at any of their offices. 

All the other plates from which notes have 
been printed and issued by the Bang United 
States, both of the parent bank and of the offices, 
have been engraved by Murray, Fairman & Co. 
and executed with their dies. The directors 
of the Bank United States, and the public ge- 
nerally, have confidence in the security from 
counterfeits, given to bank notes executed by 
these artists. 

From the description of the counterfeit notes 
herewith published, they may, on inspection, 
be easily detected. 


Description of the counterfeit notes of the parent 
Bank United States, now in circulation. 


$500, imitations of a plate engraved by Tan- 
ner, Kearney & 'Tiebout, viz : 

Letters A, B, C, and D, filled up, payable to 
J. Patterson or bearer, dated Jan. 1, 1817. The 
paper is thicker, water mark hardly to be dis- 
cerned; the general appearance of the engrav- 
ing bolder, more particularly the vignette, and 
the arms of the United States. The rays issuing 
from the arms are much stronger. The signa- 
ture of Jona. Smith, Cashier, is well executed; 
that of Wm. Jones, President, is written in a 
rounder letter. 

Notes of Fifty Dollars, of the parent bank, 
imitated from a plate engraved by Tanner, 
Kearney & Tiebout, letters A, B, C, and D, 
filled up payable to J. Patterson, dated Ist 
January, 1817. 

The general appearance of this note similar 
to the counterfeits of the $500 plate. 

On holding these counterfeit notes level with 
the eye, and looking over the surface, they ap- 
pear to be very smooth, or glazed, and the 
vignettes and impressions of the dies at the end 
of the notes, appear to be much darker and 
more shining than the original notes. 


To the Directors of the Bank of the United 
States. | 


Gentlemen—The public notice from you, on 
the subject of counterfeit notes now in circula- 
tion, demands some attention from us, as our 
reputation as artists we conceive to be most 
grossly and unnecessarily assailed, not by the 
statements of the facts mentioned in your com- 





munication, but by the manner of stating those | 








facts, which we cannot avoid thinking was dic- 
tated by a spirit wholly inconsistent with a due 
regard té the feelings of those whose best en- 
deavours have been used in the execution of 
your notes to prevent their imitation, by every 
means within their reach. 

To check the progress of counterfeiting ef- 
fectually is an object much to be desired, but 
which never can be attained until some mode, 
as yet unknown, shall have presented itself to 
the minds of persons interested in the subject. 

To establish this fact, it will be only neces- 
sary to mention one among the numerous va- 
riety of counterfeits, but too successfully com- 
pleted throughout our country, the originals of 
the greater part of which were engraved by the 
gentlemen whose notes you profess to have such 
unlimited confidence in, but which the commis- 
sioners of the Bank cf England declared to 
possess “no particular merit,” and therefore 
rejected the plan proposed by them. 

The counterfeit above alluded to was of a 
note engraved by Murray, Draper, Fairman and 
Co. ot $100, on the Mechanics’ Bank in this 
city, which was a fac simile of its original, so 
closely imitated, that the bank from which it 
purported to be issued and many of the other 
banks received them either in exchange or de- 
posit. This fact we trust will enable you to 
determine which of the notes in question is 
entitled to most confidence, especially when it 
is recollected that your teller detected the 
counterfeits of the notes executed by us, imme- 
diately on presentation, which counterfeits are 
the first yet attempted within our knowledge. 

Before closing this letter, we beg leave to 
correct that part of your statement wherein it 
is mentioned that the notes now imitated, toge- 
ther with the $5 bill of the parent bank, “are 
the only plates executed” by us; this is incor- 
rect, as we had nearly completed an entire set 
of plates for the parent bank, but whether it 
would be proper to issue these or not, remains 
of course with yourselves to determine; in 
either case, we shaitpersevere in our endeavours 
to improve this branch of our profession, undis- 
mayed by a circumstance to which all engaged 
in executing bank notes, must be subjected. 

With respect, we are, Kc. 
Tanner, Kearnnex & Trenovt. 





GOVERNOR WOLCOTT. 

The legislature of Connecticut met at New 
Haven on 3d inst. The following is an extract 
from governor Wolcott’s speech to the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

‘J have received, for the purpose of being 
submitted to your consideration, certain decla- 
rations of the commonwealth of Virginia, which 
deny the legitimaie right of Congress to inhibit 
slavery, as a condition of admitting a new state 
into the union, or to impose any other restric- 
tion, not necessary to guaranty a republican 
form of government. 

“ Preliminary measures have been adopted, 
for admitting the territory of Missouri a mem- 
ber of the United States, on terms which will 
doubtless be acceptable to Virginia, but accom- 
panied with a declaration by Congress, that 
(with the exception of the proposed new state, 
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slavery shall forever remain interdicted in all 
the territory of the United States, north of 
thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes of north 
latitude, thereby asserting a principle, the va- 
lidity of which is denied by the state of Vir- 
ginia. 

‘Although the opinion of this ancient and 
respectable state, is not offered in the form 
vf an amendment to the constitution; nor as 
the basis of a proposed contract, which, if ra- 
tified by particular states, would require the 
assent of Congress, yet an equivalent effect has 
been probably expected, from the assent of a 
majority of the states, to the principles and 
reasoning to which that state appears to have 
become reconciled, and upon which their reso- 
lutions have been founded, 

“ Although the present occasion does not af- 
ford a convenient opportunity for a fell inquiry 
how far the doctrine now promulgated is con- 
sistent with fundamental principles, which have 
been cdr by a great majority of this nation, 
as political axioms never to be disputed; nor to 
any review of the consequences, which, either 
confidence or diffidence in former counsels of 
the same authority, have produced in the actual 
administration of the government; and though 
it is still less suitable to an examination of the 
philological interpretation of the constitution 
to which your attention has been invited; yet 
as the decision of this question must powerfully 
influence the condition of society in all future 
ages,‘and as every freeman ought to form a de- 
cided opinion upon this subject, I cannot forbear 
to, present to your view some of the conse- 
quences, which, in my opinion, must follow 
from the extensicn or diffusion of slavery in 
these states. 

“It cannot have escaped your observation, 
that a diversity of habits and principles of go- 
vernment exists in this country; and [ think it 
is evident that slavery is gradually forming those 
distinctions, which, according to invariable laws 
of human action, constitute the characteristic 
difference between aristocratical and democra- 
tical republics. 

“‘ Wherever agricultural labour is wholly or 
chiefly performed by slaves, it must constitute 
the principal revenue of the community. The 
owners of slaves must necessarily be the chief 
owners of the soil; and those labourers who 
are too poor to own both, though nominally 
free, must be dependent on an aristocratical 
order, and remain without power or political 
influence in the state. 

** All our experience illustrates the truth of 
these remarks. Connecticut has long been 
among the first of the colonizing states. The 
soil, climate, and price of lands in Maryland and 
Virginia, are highly inviting to our agricultural 
emigrants, yet they are almost invariably seen 
to prefer settlements in more remote and com- 
paratively inconvenient situations. They are 
only deterred from settling in these states, by 
the vicinity of a slave population, and by inci- 
dental institutions, which would require a re- 
nunciation of their habits, and the political pri- 
vileges which they have been accustomed to 
enjoy, and to which they are inviolably at- 
tached. 

‘* The territorial limits of the states where 
slavery is permitted, are already far more ex- 
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tensive, and their lands probably more fertile, 
than in those where it is interdicted. Slavery 
is unfavourable to a compact population, and to 
improvement in the arts; and the mode of cul. 
tivation usually practised, tends to promote a 
rapid expansion of new settlements, greatly ex. 
ceeding a just proportion of the comparative 
masses of population. An immense territor 
west of the Mississippi either belongs to the 
aboriginal tribes of Indians, or is sparsely set- 
tled by the subjects of Spain, where slavery is 
already established ; and much of this territory 


. will doubtless be annexed to our nation by ami- 


cable arrangements, and the natural progress of 
civilization. 

“It has been urged as a compensation for the 
admitted evils of slavery, that the spirit of liber. 
ty is more elevated and persevering among the 
masters of slaves, than in states where liberty 
is acommon blessing. We may admit that our 
southern brethren are as firmly attached to 
liberty as ourselves, but we cannot concede 
that they are in any respect our superiors, with- 
out submitting to humiliation and reproach.— 
Probably the claim has no other just foundation, 
than in the well known ardour, tenacity of opi- 
nion, and strict concert of action, with which 
the members of a privileged order invariably 
pursue a separate and exclusive interest. Even 
a tacit admission of inferiority, from habitual 
concessions, would imply, on our part, a secret 
preference of aristocratical over democratical 
institutions; since the experience of every age 
has evinced, that when the privileges of a ruling 
order are founded on the transitory possession 
of wealth, however acquired, they. are never 
exercised with more moderation or justice, than 
when they depend on hereditary distinctions of 
rank. 

*“We are clearly bound by our federal en- | 

agements, not to attempt to effect any change 
in the adjusted relations of society, in the states 
where slavery has been already established.— 
But as the bare permission of slavery in a new 
state would be a concession tending to disturb 
the natural equality which would otherwise ex- 
ist between the states, and also between all free 
citizens, it would seem to be far more reason- 
able, even on the principle of that strict and 
literal construction of the delegated powers of 
Congress, for which Virginia contends, to re- 
quire in the constitution an express authority to 
tolerate the extension of slavery, rather than 
from the mere absence of any express direction 
to that effect, to infer the want of power to pro- 
hibit such extension, in derogation of the fun- 
damental rights and principles, which it was 
clearly the great object of the constitution to 
secure and perpetuate. 

** But, in my opinion, the invaluable compact 
between the people, the states, and the federal 
government, not only forbids the exercise of 
some powers, but is imperative in requiring the 
performance of certain duties, and may as effec- 
tually be violated by mere negligence and non- 
execution, as by the usurpation of powers not 
delegated, or reserved to the states or to the 
people. Among these, the guaranty of a re- 
publican form of government is of vital impor- 
tance. It is a contract between the U. States 


and the people of every state, designed to pro- 
tect the great principles of the revolution, upo? 
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which our union depends. It imposes upon |! demand that they should be left in their present 


Congress, not merely deliberative but active 
duties; not merely a vigilant attention to the 
elementary principles of government, and the 
composition of society in the new states which 
may, from time to time, be admitted members ; 
but also vests a conservative power over all the 
states, to secure their original principles from 
subversion by force, or from gradual decay: not 
only to guard the state against the enterprises 
of monarchical authority, which are most op- 
pressive to the rich and powerful; but to pro- 
tect the people against the masked batteries of 
aristocracy, which ought equally to be dreaded 
by the poor and defenceless. It was not to es- 
tablish republics in “ form” only, but to perpe- 
tuate our free and mild institutions, and to ren- 
der civil liberty immortal, that the constitution 
was adopted. Nothing has been more common 
than the perversion of republican forms, and it 
has been by such means that the liberties of free 
states have been most frequently undermined. 
Even the government of the Mamelukes has 
long been acknowledged and constantly styled 
arepublic. They have for about four hundred 
years formed their own regulations, and elected 
their chiefs, with the right of suspending their 
power at will. No men have been more jealous 
than they of any diminution of the privileges of 
their order, or more frercely attached to popu- 
lar forms. They have been mastérs over a fer- 
tile and extensive country; they have been nu- 
merous, warlike, and powerful; yet they have 
ever been in fact a confederacy of slaves, and 
their misnamed republican freedom, has been 
displayed only in acts of cruelty, extortion, and 
tyranny, over the defenceless natives of Egypt. 

“] regret that the discussion of this subject 
by the states, has become necessary. In my 
judgement it would have been more prudent to 
have left a question of such delicacy and impor- 
tance to the uninfluenced decision of Congress. 
But as it has been proposed by the general as- 
sembly of Virginia, a prompt and frank decla- 
ration of our sentiments, is required no less by 
decorum than by a just regard to the rights of 
our constituents. 

“On the grounds which have been briefly 
stated, I am compelled by a sense of duty, to 
declare it as my opinion, that Congress is fully 
authorized to inhibit the further diffusion of 
slavery; and that to permit it to be established 
in the territories or districts which have been, 
or may hereafter be acquired, wauld in effect 
operate as an indefinite suspension, if not a per- 
petual exclusion of the rights which appertain 
to the free agriculturists of the United States, 
and tending also to create an influence injurious 
to the states where slavery is interdicted.” 


RESTRICTION OF SLAVERY. 

St. Louis (Missouri), April 12. 

- At a meeting on Tuesday last, of about one 

hundred citizens of the town of St. Louis, who 

wish to prevent, as early as possible, the fur- 

ther introduction of slaves into the new state of 

Missouri, the following resolutions were unanic 
mously adopted. 

Ist. Resolved, That this meeting is decidedly 

opposed to any interference with the slaves 


now in the territory, and justice and @xpediency | 


be 











condition. 

2d. Resolved, That the further introduction 
of slaves should be stopped as early as possible ; 
and that we recommend to the members, when 
elected to the convention, from this county, to 
use their most zealous efforts to effect so desi- 
rable an object. 

3d. Resolved, That any attempt to restrict 
the right of suffrage to /reeholders, and election 
by viva voce, thereby giving them undue weight 
in the community, and rendering the industri- 
ous poor man a slave, is aristocratical, and sub- 
versive of our liberties, and shall always meet 
our decided disapprobation. 

4th. Resolved, That this meeting do request 
the candidates for a seat in the convention, to 
declare their sentiments relative to the above 
resolutions, and that in our opinions none but 
such persons as do express their opinions ought 
to be supported. 

Josern Cuartes, Chairman. 


On the 8th inst. the schooner Meteor, cay tain 
Wilkie, bearing the flag of the republic of Co- 
lumbia (comprised of the former viceroyalties 
of Venezuela, New Granada, and Quito), enter- 
ed our harbour. The flag has three stripes, 
blue, red, and yellow, with three stars, repre- 
senting the three grand departments, in the 
ground or field, 








Mr. Samuel C. Whitbread, son of the late 
Samuel Whitbread, is elected to parliament for 
Middlesex, in opposition to Mr. Melish, late go- 
vernor of the bank of England, who had repre- 
sented the county for about twenty years. 

The king has granted the dignity of baronet 
to Walter Scott, esq. 

Halifax, April 26. 

The bill passed the American Senate, for fur- 
ther restricting the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the British North American colonies and 
the United States, will, if concurred in by the 
other branches of the legislature, have a ruin- 
ous effect upon this province. The trade car- 
ried on for some time past, has, by many of 
our most intelligent merchants, been considered 
far from beneficial. The principal importations 
of flour, &c. have been paid for in specie; but 
a small quantity of West India produce has been 


shipped from hence to the United States on ac- — 


count of Americans, and we have little else to 
offer in barter. 

We sincerely hope some measure will be 
adopted to counteract this new attempt of the 
American government to injure us. The mo- 
ment the act goes into operation, the vessels 
of the United States ought not to be permitted 
to enter any of the British North American co- 
lonies. 

—— 
London, March 29. 

We have received a Dutch and Hamburg mai! 
this morning; the former bringing papers vo 
the 14th, and the latter to the 18th inst. The 
following is the only article worth extracting; 
but we hope, for the honour of human nature, 
aud of the enlightened age in which we live, 
that it is not true. — Couwrie? 
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One Dunan, a postillion belonging to the post- 
house at Geneva, but who has left that place 
for some time, having been accused of stealing 
the ornaments of a Madona, has been burnt 
alive at Chambray, after having had both his 
hands cut off. 





From the National Gazeite. 


FRANCE, 


It is not more than a year ago that those 
friends of France, who were at the same time 
lovers of the representative system of govern- 
ment, congratulated themselves on the degree 
of sobriety and content with which she seemed 
to bear the experiment. The most favourable 
auguries were drawn; the fondest hopes in- 
dulged, with respect to the political prosperity 
of a nation, on which Providence has bestowed 
such advantages of body and mind, of soil, cli- 
mat2 and geographical position, as, if turned to 
the proper account, would render her pre-emi- 
nently happy in herself, and beneficial to the 
rest of mankind. But, within a few months past, 
the bright prospect has been overcast, and those 
interested in her welfare, and in the cause of 
political freedom—which should it entirely mis- 
carry with her, might ultimately fail over the 
whole European continent—begin to entertain 
and express the apprehension of seeing her 
soon distracted and ensanguined, and perhaps 
prostrated anew, by insurrection and civil war. 
Their chagrin and plaint are aggravated by the 
reflection, that she possesses a monarch, whom 
all her own intemperate parties and the strangers 
who side with them respectively, acknowledge 
to be wise, just, and patriotic, and that she has 
rivals in the great nations of Europe, who would 
take advantage of her internal disorders, again 
to assail her power, to invade her territory, and 
to remould her institutions after a much less de- 
sirable model than the British constitution. It 
is known by ample experience that she is yet 
incapable of flourishing as arepublic, both from 
internal and external causes; and it is dreaded, 
with good reason, that if she were now betrayed 
into a revolution, she would lose the good of 
which she is in possession, and struggle in vain 
through grievous suffering and distress, for that 
at which she might grasp. 

After reading attentively her newspapers, and 
literary and political journals of a late date, and 
reflecting upon their contents and her history, 
we are not led to expect positively a new con- 
vulsion, though we must confess that we see 
good grounds for alarm. Where there is so 
much complexional vivacity, there must be, with 
any latitude of political freedom, and especially 
with the representative system, a large propor- 
tion of faction. Her party spirit necessarily 
takes this character in a compound ratio and in- 
tense degree; from the rankling animosities of 
the revolutionary era; the old and the recent 
spoliations; a fresh vicissitude of fortunes, ex- 
asperating on the one side and intoxicating on 
the other, and a wide-spread, essential diversity 
of political and moral views and principles. 
Hence, in fact, all the parties with whom the 
government has to deal, (and all of them touch 


Turin, Feb. 26, \{! 
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it-nearly an.t perilously) are more or less, in thea 
nature of factions, though some of them may be 
supposed to have truly patriotic aims: and hence 
the government itself, with the exception of the 
sovereign, whrose direct share in its administra 
tion must be small, is not free from the same 
leaven. 

Moderation, considerateness, charity, gene. 
rous confidence can be discovered no where, 
Exaggeration, distrust, cavil, upbraiding, panic 
real or counterfeit, prevail on every side and on 
every occasion. * 

The series of violent changes in the govern. 
ment, and individual condition, of national and 
individual calamities, in short the weil known 
cycle of late French history, necessarily left a 
multitude of discontented, seditious, restless spi- 
rits, in the secondary ranks of politicians and 
literati, for whom the press, or the coffee-house 
lecture would be a natural and favourite field of 
exertion, and civil confusion with whatever con- 
sequences, a natural and favourite end. Paris 


_ contains thousands of such desperadoes, upon 


whom the example of intemperance and ran- 
cour set by the members of the legislative bo- 
dies, could not be lost. They, too, ply the 
tongue and the pen with untiring, characteristic 
fury, and ring a perpetual alarum. 

The licentiousness of the Parisian press du- 
ring the last six months, has scarcely ever been 
exceeded. The obloquy, sarcasms, criminations 
heaped upon the prime minister, M. de Cazes, 
and some of his colleagues, equal whatever any 
American or British statesman has experienced 
of the same nature. There is no destructive 
design, no political vice, with which the par- 
ties do not unremittingly charge each other in 
the most opprobrious, inflammatory language ; 
and there is no individual of political note, upon 
whom a similar war of defamation is not waged. 
One sect denounces the government as about to 
crush all the liberties, and plunder all the pro- 
perty, of the nation; another proclaims that 
Jacobinism is triumphant, and the most sangui- 
nary anarchy impending and inevitable. It is 
not uncommon te find attached to articles of 
one or the other purport, the names of some of 
the most distinguished statesmen and authors, 
such as Chateaubriand, Corbiere, Constant, Jay, 
Etienne, &c. It may easily be imagined what 
an effect such writings are likely to have, upon 
a people naturally so combustible as the French, 


_and whose habit for thirty years has been that 


of distrust and commotion. 
We may distinguish four leading parties as 


_ they stood before the fall of M. de Cazes—the 
| ministerialists; the ultra-royalists; the liberals 


and the Bonapartists. The two last are frequent- 
ly confounded in the denunciations of their an- 
tagonists, and vice versa, the two first. Under 
the head of Bonapartists are included not only 
those who specially desire the return of the 
** Man of Fate,” but the various implacable ene- 
mies of the Bourbon dynasty, and the votaries, 
not indeed considerable in number, of that 
phantom—the French republic. All these are 
bold and active; mingle in the disputes of the 


| others, animate their rage, foment the public 


disquictude, and urge their own particular ends 
as accident and the general effervescence pro- 
vide them with the occasion. They extol Bona- 
parte, sneer at legitimacy, vindicate the reg'- 
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cides, and labour to bring universal odium upon 
the royal administration. 

The utlras are composed of the old emigrants; 
of the men who adhered to Louis XVUI. on his 
expulsion in 1815, and of others who would, 
with them, curtail the liberty of the press, arm 
the executive with more power over the person 
of the subject, narrow the popular choice in 
the elections, and prevent the ascendency in the 
royal councils, of the old servants and colleagues 
of Napoleon. It must be confessed that, how- 
ever intemperate in the expression of their 
autipathies and fears, or extravagant in some of 
their views and objects, they have, as regards 
the preservation of the Bourbon dynasty, to 
which they profess to be particularly devoted, 
some reason to dread what they condemn and 
seek to modify or destroy. We are not sur- 
prsed, moreover, that such of them as followed 
the king through all his fortunes, and rallied to 
the royal cause under every vicissitude, should 
chafe and flounce at their estrangement from 
his person and exclusion from authority and 
office, and see with the utmost despite and ap- 
prehension, power and honours conferred upon 
men who had been, from the outset, the chief 
favourites and associates of Bonaparte, and who 
abandoned or betrayed Louis, in favour of the 
former on his return from Eiba. Their animo- 
sity against the ex-minister De Cazes arose, 
from the belief that his counsels favoured not 
merely the impunity of incurable traitors, but 
the ascendency of the revolutionary and Bona- 
partean interests and feelings in contradistinc- 
tion to those which they consider, or effect to 
consider, as alone in harmony with the true 
welfare and glory of France. Their conduct on 
the oecasion of M. Clauzel de Coussergues’ de- 
nunciation of M. de Cazes as an accomplice in 
the assassination of the duke de Berri—when, 
it being proposed to insert in the journals of the 
house, that the charge had been heard with indig- 
nation, they resisted the use of the term indigna- 
tion, and insisted upon a softer one—illustrates 
strongly not only their ideas of the tendency of 
the minister’s general engagements, but the 
extreme acrimony of their politics. The situa- 
tion of M. de Cazes in the House of Deputies, 
between the two parties of the witras and the 
liberals, was not a little perplexing and remark- 
able. By the wltras he was fiercely assailed as 
sacrificing the throne and the altar, and pro- 
moting Jacobinism and anarchy, through sub- 
serviency to the plans and interests of the libe- 
rals—by the liberals, as sacrificing the charter, 
and the people, and promoting absolute govern- 
ment and the return of all the evils of the ancien 
régime, through attachment and subserviency 
to the schemes and interests of the w/tras. The 
catastrophe of the duke de Berri left him at the 
mercy of both, and they quickly drove him from 
his station. 

_The party of the liberals is composed of va- 
rious descriptions of persons, whose general tie 
is disaffection to Bourbon rule, but whose watch- 
word is the inviolability of the charter. Their 
particular motives differ, and in case of a revo- 
lution, they would be found to separate quickly 
into hostile cabals. This party comprises a num- 
ber of the ardent republicans of the revolution- 
ary era—members of the learned professions; 
of the huge corps of literati great and small; 








of the military politicians, and of the hot and 
adventurous spirits in the loose mass of society. 
Most of the leaders have served with equal 
seeming alacrity, the republican, the imperial, 
and the royal governments in turn; they have 
alternately flattered and reviled, joined and de- 
serted Bonaparte and Louis XVIII. as fortune 
has preferred the one or the other; some have 
insulted, with every species of contumely, the 
fallen dignity, as they have worshipped, with 
every form of devotion, the restored power, of 
their successive masters. We have but to look, 
in that amusing and instructive work, the Dic- 
tionnaire des Girouettes, (Dictionary of Weather- 
cocks,) at the facts and quotations associated 
with the names of Corstant, Lanjuinais, Boissy 
D’Anglas, Jouy, Jay, Roger Collard, &c.,- to 
understand the good reason which the French 
people have, for placing little confidence in that 
flaming zeal, with which those champions now 
declaim against the least infringement of the 
public liberties. 

The party of the liberals can boast of men of 
great ability and shrewdness ; and of a few whose 
political life has been consistent and magnani- 
mous: its activity is incessant; its strain and ap- 
parent objects are such as to captivate numbers 
of allclasses throughout the nation. Its speeches 
in the legislature ; and its several journals daily 
and weekly, present a perpetual, vehement ap- 
peal to the public passions; the principal jour- 
nal, the Minerve Francaise, makes constant, for- 
mal, and highly stimulating addresses to the 
army ; flatters, exhorts, and seditiously indoctri- 
nates that dangerous body. However pure we 
may admit the intentions of the liberals to be, 
or however sinister those of the ministry, it 
must be conceded that to enlist the soldiery as 
direct parties to the civil disputes, is a most 
hazardous experiment for the peace and free- 
dom of the French nation—one upon which ju- 
dicious patriots would not venture but in the 
last extremity. A number of the JMinerve for 
the last week of February, relates that the army 
is affected by keen political disquietudes; agi- 
tated by party-animosities, and split into divi- 
sions like those of the House of Representatives 


—that it is employed in studying opposition | 


prints—that the minister of war has endeavoured 
in vain to prevent the circulation of those prints 
among them, and the frequentation of the po- 
litical reading-rooms by the officers, &c. 


SPAIN, 
Gazette Extraordinary, Madrid, March 12. 
OFFICIAL ARTICLE. 
MANIFESTO OF THE KING TO THE NATION, 


Spaniards '—When your heroic efforts suc 
ceeded in terminating the captivity in whicli 
the most unheard of perfidy detained me, all 
that [saw and heard as soon as I placed my foot 
on the soil of my country, combined to per- 
suade me that the nation wished to see re-es- 
tablished its anterior form of government, and 
this persuasion compelled me to decide in cm™- 
forming to what appeared to be the almost ge- 
neral wish of a magnanimous people, who, tri- 
umphant over a foreign enemy, feared the still 


more horrible evils of intestine discord. 
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Nevertheless, it was not unknown to me that 
the rapid progress of European civilization, the 
universal diffusion of knowledge even aniong 
the less elevated classes, the more frequent in- 
tercourse between the different countries of 
the globe and the astonishing events reserved 
to the present generation, had excited desires 
and wishes unknown to our ancestors, creating 
new and imperious wants; nor was I the less 
acquainted that it was indispensable to mould 
to these elements the public institutions, in 
order to obtain that harmony between men and 
the laws, in which the stability and repose of 
society rest. 

But while I was maturely meditating, with 
the solicitude natural to my paternal heart, the 
changes of our system of government, which 
appeared better adapted to the national charac- 
ter and to the present state of the different 
portions of the Spanish monarchy, as the more 
analogous to the organization of enlightened 
people, you caused me to understand your de- 
sire of establishing that constitution, which, 
amidst the clashing of hostile arms, was promul- 
gated in Cadiz in the vear 1812, at the time 
when, to the astonishment of the world, you 
were combatting for the liberties of the coun- 
try. Ihave listened to your wishes, and like a 
tender father, have yielded to what my children 
think conducive to their happiness. I have 
sworn to that constitution, which you sighed 
for, and I shall always be its firmest prop. I 
have already taken the proper measures for 
the immediate convocation of the Cortes; and 
with them, assembled as your representatives, 
I shall rejoice to unite in the great work of the 
national prosperity. 

Spaniards!—It is only vour glory that is near 
my heart. My soul desires only to see you 
united, peaceful and happy around my throne. 
Trust then in your king, who speaks to you 
with the sincere effusion which the circum- 
stances in which you are placed, and the entire 
conviction of the high duties which Providence 
has imposed upon him, inspire him. Your 
destiny from this day will depend in a great 
measure upon yourselves alone. Beware that 
you be not seduced by the fallacious appearances 
of an ideal good, which frequently prevents 
the attainment of that which is real. Avoid 
the excitement of passions, which transtorm into 
enemies those who ought only to be brothers, 
united in affection, as they are in religion, lan- 
guage, and manners. Repel the perfidious in- 


sinuations artfully thrown out by your rivals; | 


let us go on frankly. t will lead the way, by 
the constitutional track; and showing to Eu- 
rope a model of wisdom, order and perfect mo- 
deration, at a crisis which in other nations has 
been accompanied with tears and calamities, 
let us cause the Spanish name to be admired 
and revered, at the same time that we secure 


for ages our felicity and our glory. Palace of 


Madrid, March 10, 1820. FERDINAND. 


Proclamation from the Provisional Junta. 

Citizens!—The freedom of the press is now 
restored. This is one of the first steps which 
his majesty, in concert with this junta, has 
thought necessary, in order to establish consti- 
tutional order. The junta, in announcing to 
you the re-establishment of this zgis of civil 
liberty, cannot do less than call upon you, and 


_ 
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| excite your honour, your virtue and prudence, 
in order that you may make a use of it worthy 
of yourselves. That this prerogative may serve 
to the propagation of knowledge and virtue, 
but that it may never be abused by private ha. 
tred and jealousy, good people! use it con. 
stantly, in lending to the government and to 
one another, your knowledge and the fruits of 
your studies and information, in the manner 
which the decorum and wisdom of governmen‘ 
demands, and which the equality of rights ex 
acts from man to man. ‘Thus, as you will hay: 
| given to the world the first example of orde 
and virtue in the political changes, give then 
also, that of using this prerogative in a jut 
and moderate manner, Which no nation unil 
now has been known to enjoy without excess. 

In the Hall of the Provincial Junta, Madrd, 
March 10, 1820. Signed—Francisco Ballestems, 
vice president; Manuel Lardizabal; Manuel Atad, 
bishop elect of Mechoacan; Mateo Valdemoros, 
count Taboada, Bernardo de Borjay, Tarrius, 
Francisco Crespo de Tejuda, Ignacie de la Pe. 
zuela, Vicente Sancho. . 

The Cortes are to assemble about the 15th 
of May. Inthe mean time a provisional junta 
of eleven persons has been appointed ad interim. 
These are men said to enjoy the confidence of 
the people; and the king has pledged himself 
that all measures of the government, until the 
constitutional organization of the Cortes, shall 
be submitted to this junta, and promulgated 
with its concurrence. 

A decree has been issued permitting all 
Spaniards who are out of the kingdom on ac- 
count of political opinions to return. 

An official article of the Madrid Gazette an- 
nounces that on the 10th of March, all the 
troops at Madrid took the oath of fidelity to the 
constitution, in the presence ofa great concourse 
of spectators. ‘The oath was first administered 
to the officers, and afterwards to the soldiers of 
the respective corps. On the following day 
the same oath was taken by all the officers of 
the staff, assembled at the quarters of the cap- 
tain general. 

By a decree of March 10, the king in concert 
with the provisional junta, and in conformity 
with the constitution, which requires a separa- 
tion of the secretaryships of the peninsula and 
of the provinces beyond the sea, has for the 
| present assigned the duties of the former to D. 
Joseph Garcia la Torre, before secretary of 
grace and justice; and those of the latter to 
Don Gonzalez Salmon, secretary of despatch 
und of the treasury. 

On the llth of March a decree was issued 
_ by the king, in concert with the junta, declar- 
ing that the constitution was in force, particu- 
"larly those parts which relate to the personal 
security of the subjects and the freedom of the 
press. {[ Boston Daily Adv. 


ABOLITION OF THE INQUISITION. 
MNECRKREE. 

Considering the existence of the tribunal of 
the inquisition is incompatible with the consti- 
tutional monarchy of Spain, promulgated at 
Cadiz in 1812, and that a general and extraordi- 
nary Cortes, after previous and mature delibe- 
ration, suppressed that tribunal, by a decree of 








23d February, 1815: 
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Having heard the opinion of the junta, formed 
by a decree of this date, and conforming to the 
opinion of the said junta, I order, that from this 
date, the supreme tribunal of the inquisition 
shall be suppressed ; that all those persons who 
are confined therein, either for political or reli- 
gious opinions, shail be immediately set at liber- 
ty, and that the process in each case where re- 
ligious opinions have been the cause of confine- 
ment, shall be transmitted to the several bishops, 
to be by them investigated, according to the 
regulations prescribed by the decree of the Cor- 
tes. Such is my will. I, rHE KiNG. 

Palace, Madrid, 9th March, 1820. 


IHigcetlanp. 


ADDRESS 
Of the Board of Directors of * The Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb,” to their fel- 
low citizens throughout the state, 











Of the woes inflicted on our species, there is 
surely none calling for deeper commiseration 
than that which it is the purpose of this institu- 
tion to alleviate. The privation of any other of 
the senses still leaves avenues to the mind fi -e, 
through which knowledge may be communi- 
cated—her resources enlarged, and her powers 
invigorated. The want of some of them is often 
more than compensated by the increased acute- 
ness of those which remain; and the faculty of 
speech—the great characteristic of man—the 
chief outlet of his affections—the chain of sweet 
communion with his fellows—may remain un- 
broken and unimpaired. 

The diseases and infirmities of the body, how- 
ever severe and grievous, are mitigated by the 
exercise and cultivation of the mind, and her 

owers are often sharpened as they are accumu- 
fated. She is able to bestow patience and forti- 
tude in proportion to the pressure of these ex- 
ternal calamities. 

Insanity, among the greatest of the evils to 
which man is exposed, still leaves the hope of 
cure and recovery ; and, during its continuance, 
some consolation is derived from perceiving, 
amidst its frenzy and ravings, intervals of calm- 
ness—and glimmerings, however fallacious, of 
returning reason. The wreck of that exalted 
power which distinguishes man from the beasts 
that perish, and assimilates him to his Creator, is 
less afflicting than the spectacle of a human be- 
ing destitute of intelligence, and denied the 
means of acquiring it. , 

But, to the Deaf and Dumb—alas! what com- 
fort can be offered? To friends—what consola- 
tion? To parents—what hope? Idiucy, some- 
times attendant, often consequent; the natural 
powers of the mind exercised to their own per- 
version or destruction, the passions headstrong 


and impetuous, by the absence of the control of 


judgment—fretful impatience at the dark per- 
ception of unknown and unattainable excellence 
in the rest of their species—the wily cunning 
of instinct in the place of generous wisdom— 
total unfitness for all occupations but those to 
which the brutes are as well adapted—an entire 
and invincible separation from the vast stores 
of knowledge which human talent has accumu- 
lated-—ignorance of the truths of Revelation, 
her glorious assurances and unspeakable conso- 








lations—all these are among the bitter ingre- 
dients that fill up the vast measure of affliction 
to the Deaf and Dumb / 

In former times no human means—no power 
less than that which worketh miracles, could be 
found sufficient to remove or lighten this heavy 
load of misery. Natural affection, the last to 
yield, surrendered to despair; and the parent 
courted the death of his child, as the only ter- 
mination of intolerable sorrow—the only limit 
of suffering unutterable. 

But the same kind Providence, which once 
effected a cure by immediate interposition, and 
made the dumb to speak, has at length permit- 
ted that it may be partially effected by human 
power. Modern discoveries have opened a 
source by which relief may be had for the af- 
fiicted, and modern benevolence has improved 
it. You have heard of the abbés de L’Epee 
and Sicard, immortalized by their successful ef- 
forts in behalf of the deaf and dumb. Others 
in France, England, and other parts of Europe, 
have laid just claims to the title of Benefactors of 
Mankind, by treading in their steps—making 
still further advances in usefulness, and «afford- 
ing increased relief to the victims of despair. 

You have heard too, that men of our own 
country, have not been backward in following 
those glorious examples of benevolence. Many 
of you have contributed with exemplary libera- 
lity, to the establishment of an institution like 
our own in Connecticut. You learn with delight 
of its success; and that it has been followed by 
another, in our nearer neighbour, the city of 
New York. Surely it was well and generously 
done, to assist even a distant effort in so good a 
cause. But it does not become Pennsylvania to 
look aéroad for benevolent institutions, nor is it 
convenient. She will encourage and applaud 
them every where; but it has not been her 
custom to direct elsewhere her own objects of 
succour and compassion. 

We now call on you, therefore, in behalf of 
those of your own household. It is for our bre- 
thren we implore the same munificence which 
you did not withhold from strangers. 

But a few months since, a young man, seem- 
ingly endowed by Providence with a peculiar 
and extraordinary talent for this work of good- 
ness—having acquired the knowledge which 
books afford, to qualify himself as a teacher, 
and availed himself of other sources of informa- 
tion—it is but a few months since this young 
man opened an institution forthe deaf and dumb 
in this city. Little known, unassuming and un- 
obtrusive—he continued it for a while without 
attracting much observation. He has instructed 
eleven pupils—clothed and fed several of them 
—and has devoted his time, his talents, and his 
purse, without pecuniary recompense, to their 
service. His success has equalled, perhaps, in 
one respect, surpassed that of any of his con- 
temporaries, His example has kindled a flame 


| of charity in others. 


Is not his example worthy of praise—of co- 
operation ? 

The question is already answered, by the li- 
beral contributions of many, and the hearty zeal 
which has manifested itself generally. In truth, 
it is to the want, and the difficulty of obtaining 


| a fit instrument of doing this good work, that 
, We must attmbute the postponement until this 
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time, of the establishment of an institution for 
the deaf and dumb in Pennsylvania. Public 
feeling has long, we trust, been ripe for the en- 
terprise, but circumstances rendered its execu- 
tion impracticable. 

Yet it must be obvious that it is too much to 
be performed by afew. The number of the 
deaf and dumb in this city and neighbourhood, 
already ascertained, and doubtless there are 
many still unknown to us, besides those in the 
remote parts of the state of whom we have yet 
no precise information—is such as to require 
ample means for their relief. These means if 
they are raised by general contributions from 
the benevolent, will occasion no individual in- 
convenience—no diminution of comfort, no sa- 
erifice even of superfluities. This is the plan, 
on which it is contemplated to proceed—to ask 
moderate contributions from the many—to im- 
portune large ones from none—leaving it to 
those who “have much, to give plenteously,” but 
voluntarily. And we trust in the influence of a 
kind Providence to warm your charity in this 
behalf—believing that we may count with con- 
fidence on the benevolence of an enlightened 
legislature to ensure success to our common 
exertions, by the grant of an endowment pro- 
portioned to the greatness and the goodness of 
our purpose. 

In behalf of the deaf and dumb then we en- 
treat your charity! For the children of misfor- 
tune—irretrievable if you deny us—we implore 
your pity! 

To supply the deficiencies of our inadequate 
address to your compassion, and our call for 
your succour—to make the appeal to your 
hearts commensurate to the occasion—come to 
the school of Mr. Seixas—contemplate the inte- 
resting objects by whom he is surrounded, 

** Their humble gestures shall make the residue 
plain, 

“Dumb Eloquence persuading more than 
Speech.” 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

Wittram Waitt, President. 
Henry J. Wiixiams, Secretary. 


(CP Editors in this city, and generally through- 
out the state, are respectfully requested to in- 
sert the above address in their respective papers. 

May 6, 1820. 


PIS 
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LITERARY NOTICE. 


The American Journal of Science and Arts, Vol. 
2, No. 1. April, 1820. 

It is a great satisfaction to find that be- 
sides a literary journal such as the North 
American Review, of which we have al- 
ready spoken, New England can boast of 
one like that whose title is prefixed to this 
notice. The first is the legitimate offspring 
of Harvard University; the latter of Yale 
College in Connecticut; an institution 
which is second only to its northern sister 
in reputation and magnitude. The Yale 
Journal is conducted by Benjamin Silli- 
man, esq. professor of chemistry and mine- 
ralogy in the college. Mr, Silliman has 


SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 








attained great eminence in those brancheg 
of science; and his Journal, of which seve- 
ral numbers have appeared, proves his skill 
in the communication of his various know- 
ledge. Itis enriched by contributions from 
several gentlemen, who are conspicuous for 
the success with which they cultivate the 
natural sciences, and contains an abundant 
store of facts and observations of practical 
value. Of all the periodical works which 
have issued from the American press, it is 
the one that has acquired, not comparative- 
ly alone, for the term of its existence, but 
positively perhaps, the greatest share of 
consideration and vogue in Europe. It is 
read with interest and received as authori- 
ty, by the savans of London and Paris, and 
regularly furnishes quotations for the most 
celebrated scientific journals. Whether its 
character is duly appreciated or properly 
understood in general, at home, we cannot 
say; but we would suggest our belief that 
it must always be a source of entertainment 
and instruction to men of liberal inquiry, 
and useful as a possession to every family, 
of which the children are objects of care, in 
reference to the comprehensive improve- 
ment of their minds. 

We have received the number for the 
present month, consisting of 180 pages of 
excellent matter, neatly printed. Among 
the leading articles, sixteen in number, 
those on medical chemistry by the editor; 
on musical intervals by Mr. Farey; and on 
heat and light by Mr. Morey, are particu- 
larly important and curious. ‘There is, in 
addition, much interesting miscellaneous 
intelligence. Under this head the editor 
has placed a considerable communication 
from professor Jacob Bigelow from Boston, 
embracing documents and remarks respect- 
ing the sea-serpent. These,so assembled, 
certainly go far to dispel doubt respecting 
the existence of the monster; and the ap- 
parent conviction of the learned professor 
himself adds no small weight to the affirma- 
tive side of the question. We perceive 
from this number, and with great satisfac- 
tion, that the American Geological Society, 
incorporated by the state of Connecticut, 
is completely organized, and has entered 
auspiciously upon its useful business. Judg- 
ing by the names which compose the list of 
its officers, and its first fruits, we count 
upon the complete success of this institu- 
tion, as to all the important objects which 
belong to its character. 

Most of our readers have, doubtless, 
heard of a machine (the prototype of Ful- 
ton’s torpedo) invented and constructed by 
David Bushnell, a native of Saybrook, Con- 
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necticut, at the commencement of the 
American revolutionary struggle, for the 
purpose of sub-marine navigation, and the 
destruction of ships of war. We have here 
a full account of that remarkable invention, 
and of its first trial, in a paper addressed 
to professor Silliman, by Charles Griswold, 
esq. of Lyme, Connecticut, an acquaintance 
and friend of Bushnell. The following is 
Mr. Griswold’s striking narrative of the 
trial. 

“[ shall now proceed to the account of 
the first attempt that was made to destroy 
a ship of war; all the facts of which, as al- 
ready stated, I received from the bold ad- 
venturer himself. 

“It was in the month of August, 1776, 
when admiral Howe lay with a formidable 
British fleet in New York bay, a little above 
the Narrows, and a numerous British force 
upon Staten [sland, commanded by gene- 
ral Howe, threatened annihilation to the 
troops under Washington, that Mr. Bush- 
nell requested general Parsons of the 
American army, to furnish him with two 
or three men to learn the navigation of his 
new machine, with a view of destroying 
some of the enemy’s shipping. 

“Gen. Parsons immediately sent for Lee, 
then a sergeant, and two others, who had 
offered their services to go on board of a 
fire ship; and on Bushnell’s request being 
made known to them, they enlisted them- 
selves under him for this novel piece of 
service. The party went up into Long 
Isiand Sound with the machine, and made 
various experiments with it in the different 
harbours along shore, and after having be- 
come pretty thoroughly acquainted with 
the mode of navigating it, they returned 
through the Sound; but during their ab- 
sence, the enemy had got possession of 
Long [sland and Governor’s Island. They 
therefore had the machine conveyed by 
land across from New Rochelle to the 
Hudson river, and afterwards arrived with 
it at New York. 

“The British fleet now lay to the north 
of Staten Island, with a large number of 
transports, and were the objects against 
which.this new mode of warfare was des- 
tined to act; the first serene night was fixed 
upon for the execution of this perilous en- 
terprise, and sergeant Lee was to be the 
engineer. After the lapse of a few days a 
favourable night arrived, and at 11 o’clock 
a party embarked in two or three whale 
boats, with Bushnell’s machine in tow. 
They rowed down as near the fleet as they 
dared, when sergeant Lee entered the ma- 








“Lee now found the ebb tide rather too 
strong, and before he was aware, had drift- 
ed him down past the men of war; he how- 
ever immediately got the machine about, 
and by hard labour at the crank for the 
space of five glasses by the ship’s bells, or 
two and a half hours, he arrived under the 
stern of one of the ships at about slack 
water. Day had now dawned, and by the 
light of the moon he could see the people 
on board, and heard their conversation. 
This was the moment for diving: he ac- 
cordingly closed up overhead, let in water, 
and descended under the ship’s bottom. 

“He now applied the screw, and did all in 
his power to make it enter, but owing pro- 
bably in part to the ship’s copper, and the 
want of an adequate pressure, to enable the 
screw to get a hold upon the bottom, his 
attempts all failed; at each essay the ma- 
chine rebounded from the ship’s bottom, not 
having sufficient power to resist the im- 
pulse thus given to it. 

“He next paddled along to a different 
part of her bottom, but in this manceuvre 
he made a deviation, and instantly rese to 
the water’s surface on the east side of the 
ship, exposed to the increasing light of the 
morning, and in imminent hazard of being 
discovered. He immediately made another 
descent, with a view of making one more 
trial, but the fast approach of day, which 
would expose him to the enemy’s boats, 
and render his escape difficult, if not im- 
possible, deterred him; and he concluded 
that the best generalship would be to com- 
mence an immediate-retreat. 

“He now had before him a distance of 
more than four miles to traverse, but the 
tide was favourable. At Governor’s Island 
great danger awaited him, for his compass 
having got out of order, he was under the 
necessity of looking out from the top of the 
machine very frequently to ascertain his 
course, and at best made a very irregular 
zigzag track. 

“The soldiers at Governor’s Island es- 
pied the machine, and curiosity drew seve- 
ral hundreds upon the parapet to watch its 
motions. At last a party came down to 
the beach, shoved off a barge, and rowed 
towards it. At that moment sergeant Lee 
thought he saw his certain destruction, and 
as a last act of defence, let go the maga- 
zine, expecting that they would seize that 
likewise, and thus all would be blown to 
atoms together. 

“Providence however otherwise direct- 
ed it; the enemy, after appréaching within 
fifty or sixty yards of the machine, and see- 


chine, was cast off, and the boats returned. |! ing the magazine detached, began to sus- 
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pect a yankee trick, took alarm and re- 
turned to the island. 

“ Approaching the city he soon made a 
signal; the boats came to him and brought 
him safe and sound to the shore. The ma- 
gazine in the meantime had drifted past 
Governor’s Island into the East river, where 
it exploded with tremendous vivlence, 
throwing large columns of water and 
pieces of wood that composed it high into 
the air. Gen. Putnam, with many other 
officers, stood on the shore, spectators of 
this explosion. 

“In afew days the American army eva- 
cuated New York, and the machine was 
taken up the North river. Another attempt 
was afterwards made by Lee upon a frigate 
that lay opposite Bloomingdale: his object 
now was to fasten the magazine to the 
stern of the ship, close at the water’s edge. 
But while attempting this, the watch dis- 
covered him, raised an alarm, and compel- 
led him to abandon his enterprise. He 
then endeavoured to get under the frigate’s 
bottom, but in this he failed, having de- 
scended too deep. This terminated his ex- 
periments.” | Vat. Gaz. 


EDMUND BURKE. 


The original anecdote of Edmund Burke, 
contained in the subjoined extract from a 
letter of the daughter of his first classical 
tutor, will be read with interest by all who 
are acquainted with the writings and poli- 
tical history of that great man. Ballytore, 
the place where Mr. Shackelton kept his 
academy, is near Carlow in Ireland. Bisset 
has introduced into his Life of Burke, a 
correspondence between the statesman and 
his humble tutor, which proves the warmth 
of their mutual attachment, and a highly 
cultivated mind in the latter. 


Extract of a Letter from Mary Shackelton, 
daughter of Abraham Shackelton, the tutor of 
Edmund Burke, to *** *** dated Bailytore, 
3d mo. 12,' 1787. 


“T retarned to Clonmel, but was not 
long there, till I received a hasty summons 
home. But what was the occasion? Our 
friend Burke and his son had landed in 
Dublin: we were vain enough to flatter 
ourselves with the hope of seeing him at 
Ballytore, and my kind parents were not 
willing I should lose a gratification, which 
I would prize so highly. On the 23d, as 
Parker and I were sitting in the parlour, a 
rap was at the parlour door: I opened it,and 
was accosted by a gentleman, ‘ Will you 
receive two wanderers? I said, ‘Yes we 
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EDMUND BURKE. 


will,’—and just then caught the fine coun- 
tenance of my honoured friend, who ac- 
companied by his son, had as it were stolen 
upon us—having alighted out of the car- 
riage before they came to the house.’ | 
think I never experienced such sudden and 
lively emotions of natural joy. I should 
have much wished for thee exclusive of our 
own interests to have been here at that 
time. Lam certain thou wouldst have been 
delighted with the beautiful scene of affec- 


_tionate remembrance which our friend’s 


behaviour displayed. He traversed the 
whole village, with astonishing memory; 
marked the situation of every house he had 
known, if the house stood no more—missed 


_ the fallen trees as old acquaintance—call- 


ed to see the families of those he knew and 
saluted them with a cordial affability. The 
village was in a ferment—the people de- 
voured him with their eyes—the tradesfolk 
left their work to gaze on him, and the 
schoolboys declared he was the finest fel- 
low they ever saw. ‘There is an old stew- 
ard now with my brother, who served my 
father and grandfather, and who knew. Ed- 
mund Burke when at school; the great man 


_ paid particular and kind attention to old 
William; introduced his son to him, and 
held a candle to his own face, to let the 


aged man see him with more satisfaction. 
Our honourabie, I may say right honour- 
able friend, seemed greatly to enjoy our 
family harmony, and the comfortable re- 
treat afforded to the age of his friends. It 
was pleasant to him, I believe, to breathe 
once more in Ballytore, escaping from the 
solicitations of the first people in the 
kingdom to gratify us, and I fully believe, 
himself also—for there is a noble simplicity 


_ about him which loves the scenes and sen- 
'timents of nature. 
_and my mother (who seeme 
years younger by the sight of her friend) 


Next day they left us, 
at least ten 


accompanied him in his carriage six miles 
on his way to Dublin, from whence in a 
day or two he sailed for England. 

| Mat. Gaz. 


= 
THE PENITENTIARY. 


Messrs. Editors. 

Although there may be various defects in the 
present penal code of Pennsylvania, which has 
been made the subject of several essays in your 
paper, there has been one conspicuous defect, 
which, ! believe, will be found to be chargeable, 
rather on the administration of the law, than on 
the law itself. The penal law of this state has 


| two objects, the first, to effect the reformation 
_ of a criminal, by treatment, mild, humane, and 
calculated to induce habits of industry and vir- 


tue, when he should be again restored to socie- 
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ty; and the other, to protect the cofnmunity 
from repeated violations of the law, on the part 
of such as are found to be incorrigible, by per- 
petual exclusion from its intercourse. The le- 
gislature, therefore, though in the benign spirit 
of its system, it treats a first offender with ten- 
derness and humanity, as one who may have 
transgressed without a fixed depravity of heart, 
has yet anxiously guarded against mercy to an 
offending fellow being, proving cruelty to the 
public; and has expressly provided, that where 
a criminal has been guilty a second time of cer- 
tain offences, he shall be altogether deprived of 
the benefit of that society, which he is no longer 
fitted to enjoy. This is a most important pro- 
vision of the law of Pennsylvania, and one which 
by being seldom, if ever, adopted in practice, 
has rendered a return to imprisonment for a 
second, third, or fourth time, an object of no 
dread to the criminal, who confidently relies 
upon a mst whatever may be the offence, 
and however often committed, at the expiration 
of a certain term of imprisonment. This provi- 
sion of the law, which is in full legal force, is 
contained in the 13th section of the act of as- 
sembly, of the 22d April, 1794, (see Purdon’s 
Digest, p. 521.) and is as follows: 


“If any person convicted of any crime, which || 


on the fifteenth day of September, one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-six, was capital, or a 
felony of death, without benefit of clergy, shall 
commit any such offence a second time, and be 
thereof legally convicted, he or she shall be 
sentenced to undergo an imprisonment in the 
gaol and penitentiary house, at hard labour du- 
ring life, and shall be confined in the solitary 
cells at such times, and in such manner, as the 
inspectors shall direct; and if any person sen- 
tenced to hard labour and solitary confinement, 
by virtue of this or any former act, shall escape 
or be pardoned, and after his or her escape or 
pardon, shall be guilty of any such offence, as 
on the said fifteenth day of September, 1786, 
was capital, or a felony of death, without bene- 
fit of clergy, such person shall be sentenced to 
undergo an imprisonment, for the term of twenty- 
Jive-years, and shall be confined in the solitary 
cells aforesaid, at the discretion of the said in- 
spectors.”* 

It has been often asserted, that perpetual im- 
prisonment is the punishment, of all others, the 
most afflicting to the imagination; and that it 
would be more effectual in the suppression of 
crimes, than any other. It forms a part of the 
vindicatory system of our present code, and if 
this assertion be true, and to a great extent it 
certainly is, let the law be putin force by those 


authorized to administer it, and one great evil, |: 


of which so much just complaint has been made, 
the crowded state of our penitentiary, would 
vanish, as soon as offenders know, that this ter- 
mble retribution awaitsthem.—P. [Vat. Gaz. 





* The following are the crimes that were 
capital, or felony of death without benefit of 
clergy, on the 15th of September, 1786, viz: 
Treason, murder, robbery, burglary, rape, ma- 
Jicious maiming, manslaughter, stabbing, witch- 
craft and conjuration, arson, concealment of the 
death of bastard children, counterfeiting any 
current gold or silver coin, and every felony 
{except larceny) on a second conviction. 


A Pear Tree, brought from Holland, 
and planted in the year 1647, is now in 
full bloom, standing in the third avenue 
at the intersection of Thirteenth street. 
This is probably the oldest fruit tree in 
America. About 70 years ago the bran- 
ches of the tree decayed and fell off, and 
at that time it was supposed the tree was 
dying; but without any artificial means 
being resorted to, new shoots germinated 
and gradually supplied the room of their 
predecessors. ‘The tree now is in full 
health and vigour, and appears to be not 





more than $0 years old; the fruit ripens 
the latter part of August, has a rich suc- 
culent flavour, and has been known by the 
name of the spice pear. {Evening Post. 





From the Asiatic Mirror, Dec. 8. 
| 


A valuable collection of Japan books and 
Japan curiosities are for sale by private 
| contract. 

Amongst the Japan wreught curiosities 
is a great ovel on lack and copper, repre- 
senting Louis the XV. of France, on horse- 
back. ‘Three tortoise shell salvers, some 
centuries old, of exquisite workmanship, 
and the art entirely lost; also some curious 
small lacquered teapots of porcelain, and 
various boxes lacquered, and with nacre des 
perles. There is also some Japan mora, 
and some large Japan coins, kobangs and 
obangs, the intrinsic value of the latter, 
about 80 star pagodas. 

The Japan collection was obtained by a 
Swedish medical gentleman in Japan, when 
he accompanied an embassy thither above 
30 years ago. There are for sale near 300 
volumes of books, written in the Japan lan- 
guage, and four or five maps, Some of the 
books treat on customs, arts and sciences, 
others on governments, history, plants, and 
war operations of old times. ‘There are 
also some of fishes, and shells coloured. 

Calcutta, Dec. 1. 

Self Immolation.—The following dis- 
mal narrative, which we extract from the 
letter of a correspondent, dated at Burd- 
wan the 27th ultimo, exhibits a striking in- 
stance of the unnatural perversion of mind 
produced by the superstitions of this coun- 
try. 

- [ was yesterday evening present at the 
awful ceremony of a woman burning her- 
self with the corpse of her husband. I was 
conducted to the house of the deceased, 
who was of the husbandman cast. I found 
the body laid on a mat—the widow seated 
by it, getting her hair combed. When she 








| saw me, she crept on her knees towards 
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me, begging permission to burn herself 
with the body of her husband. 

“As soon as the magistrate’s leave ar- 
_ rived for the awful ceremony, the relatives 
placed the corpse on a bier which they car- 
ried, and on which the widow was seated. 
She was carried to the place of funeral, 


\ 


amidst a large crowd, on whom she scat- 


tered parched grain. The funeral pile was 
made in a hollow cone, dug in the earth, 
about four feet deep, and five feet diame- 
ter at the mouth. It was lined with dry 
wood, and partly filled with combustibles. 
After the widow had bathed in an adjacent 
tank, the corpse was placed in the cone. 
At this time, she was so exhausted, that a 
relation was obliged to bear her up in his 
arms. 

“ When again on her feet, she tore off a 
part ef her robe, wrapped it round her edd- 
est son, a child about eight years old. After 
this many men and women fell at her feet 
and kissed them. The victim exhorted 
the women to follow her example, should 
they ever be in a similar state. ‘The boy 
now threw alighted torch into the cone— 
it blazed with great fury. The widow 
walked three times round the cone, throw- 
ing in rosin to enliven the blaze from a pot 
which she had under her arms, then jumped 
with alacrity into the flames, and seated 
herself near the corpse. She was in a mo- 
ment enveloped in flames, which the crowd 
increased by throwing in tow and other 
combustibles, and she kept clapping her 
hands, after the epidermis was nearly burnt 
off her body. Her hands then fell; she 
was soon dead, but still the body kept its 
erect, seated posture, and appeared like a 
statue of ebony amidst the raging flames! 

“The crowd shouted loudly and inces- 
santly, and said that sucha resolute suttee 
was never seen. The police officer who 
attended, and had seen many suttees told 
me he never saw one where the victim was 
so calm and intrepid. I was within three 
yards of the cone—the poor creature had 
her face towards me. [I shall never forget 
the dreadful sight: it was awful and horri- 
ble! When I first saw her, there was a 
wildness in her looks; she was afterwards 
calm and composed; latterly weak, ex- 
hausted and agitated, but when she walked 
round the blazing cone, she was calm and 
collected. : 

“She was about fifty, her husband about 
sixty. She had three children, a daughter 
married, about 20, and 2 sons, one 8 and 
the other 7. 

“There was no compulsion, no force. 


The crowd, by the order of the police offi- | 











PROPOSED REPORT ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 





cers, receded from the cone, and I was 
nearer to it than any other person except 
the poor victim. ‘There Was no impedi- 
ment to her jumping out of the fire, if she 
wished it. There was no interest, in her- 
self immolation, to the relations; for she 
was poor, and the nearest relatives were 
obliged to enter into bonds to maintain the 
two children until they were of age to sup- 
port themselves. It was religious enthu- 
siasm—it was the force of early inculca- 
tions acting on a warm mind. The actor 
and the crowd seemed to feel no restraint 
from my presence; on the contrary, they 
often fell back, to give me a better view of 
the awful ceremony.” 


The following humorous “ Report of a Re- 
solution to be proposed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives,” is intended to return the kind in- 
terference of the British parliament in our do- 
mestic affairs. 


FROM THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Whereas the House of Representatives, 
in common with the people of America, is 
justly proud of its admirable native tongue, 
and regards this most expressive and ener- 
vetic language as one of the best of its 
birthrights, Resolved, That the House ac- 
knowledge with gratitude the zeal, which 
several respectable writers and critics in 
England have shown for the preserva- 
tion of the purity of the language in 
America; and, although these writers 
and critics, misled by the reports of il- 
literate English travellers, whose breed- 
ing and education confined them to the 
society of the more ignorant part of our 
community, have indiscriminately stigma- 
tized as Americanisms, words, which may 
be vulgarisms, or individual or provincial 

eculiarities, but are in no way adopted at 
arge, by the well educated people of Ame- 
rica; and although the aforesaid critics 
and writers, being but imperfectly read in 
the early English writers, the great mas- 
ters wid standards of the language, have 
also denounced as Americanisms certain 
other words, such as to progress, to advo- 
cate, &c. which be, nevertheless, words of 
approved use and authority in the Augus- 
tan age of English literature; nevertheless, 
the House is grateful to these writers and 
critics, for their kind efforts abovemen- 
tioned, and particularly for the amiable 
spirit and courteous tone, in which they 
have been made: and whereas the House 
of Representatives of the United States ol 
America will ever feel it a duty to watch, 
with jealousy, over the preservation of the 
English tongue, in its original purity, and 
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it is a matter of great interest to the House 
and to the American people, that their na- 
tive language should not degenerate in the 
parent state, and it would afflict the Ame- 
rican people to find their brethren in Eng- 
land gradually contracting the habit of a 
mixed and barbarous jargon, therefore re- 
solved, that the House of Representatives 
of the United States of America regard 
with unfeigned sorrow the continued pre- 
valence of five or six languages or dialects, 
within the narrow compass of the British 
isles, as a circumstance which menaces, at 
no remote period, the radical corruption of 
the English tongue; that it is a matter of 
high astonishment to the House, that no 
measures have been employed to extermi- 
nate the native dialects of the Celtic, still 
spoken in Cornwall, in Wales, in Ireland, 
in the Isle of Man, and in Scotland, with 
the corrupt French in the isles of Jersey 
and Guernsey; dialects mutually different 
from each other, and from the English, and 
which cannot continue to be spoken, with- 
out disastrous consequences to the English 
language and literature; that the House, 
moreover, looks with still greater anxiety 
on the utterly corrupt and barbarous state 
to which the English language has alread 

sunk, in most of the counties of England, 
to the degree that the various dialects 
which prevail, such as those in Yorkshire, 
Somersetshire, and Cumberland, at the 
same time that they are in themselves ut- 
terly uncouth and hideous, are unintelli- 


gible to any one but a person born and 
educated in these counties respectively ; 
and though the House views with more re- 
spect the lowland dialect of Scotland, as 
having been ennobled by the writings of 
some admirable original authors, particu- 
larly in the last and present centuries, yet 
the House stiil trembles at the deleterious 
eftect, which this very ennobling of a subor- 
dinate and provincial dialect may have on 
the pure English tongue, and regards it as 
a symptom of the approaching degeneracy 
of that tongue, that writings in said pro- 
vincial dialect are eagerly sought and fa- 
miliarly read; that the House farther re- 


gards, as still more pernicious either than. 


the prevalence of the Cornish, Welsh, Erse, 
Mankish, or Gaelic, or of the provincial 
corruptions of the English, that barbarity 
which from various causes is fast creeping 
into the language of the highest and best 
educated classes of society in England, a 
corruption which, in some respects, the 
House thinks to have been much promoted 
by the leading critical journals of the day; 
an affectation, at one time, of forgotten old 








words, and at another, of pedantic new 
ones, each equally unauthorized in a pure 
and chaste style of writing and of speak- 
ing; the perpetual recurrence of the plural 
number, instead of the singular, as chari- 
ties, sympathies, tendencies, &c. a phraseo- 
logy, which tends in a high degree to 
weaken a language, by leading writers and 
speakers to place that emphasis in the 
grammatical plurality, which ought to re- 
side in the term itself; an unwise attempt 
to ennoble such words as clever, you know, 
vastly, &c. which are pardonable only in 
colloquial use, and unworthy the dignity 
of grave and sustained discourse ; an adop- 
tion by noblemen, gentlemen, and clergy- 
men, of the terms of horse-jockeys, boxers, 
and shooters, to the degree, that a great 
number of vulgar and cant terms are heard 
in what are called the best circles,—which 
the House has reason to apprehend are 
often the worst,—in which the human blood, 
drawn by the clenched fist of a ruffian, is 
unrighteously called “claret,” and shoot- 
ing two dozen of birds, “bagging 12 pair 
of cocks ;” lastly an alarming prevalence of 
profane and obscene language, in the high- 
est and best bred circles, which, though hia- 
ble to high moral objections, the House is 
willing to regard here merely as another 

ent of brutalizing the English tongue, 
and which, though it is unhappily a vice 
too common in all countries, the House 
has unquestioned information, prevails in 
England to an unparalleled and odious ex- 
tent, reaching into the societies which con- 
sider themselves the most polite and best 
bred. In view of these facts, Resolved, 
That the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America is apprehensive, 
that the genuine purity of the English 
tongue is already fatally assailed, and is 
threatened with being wholly destroyed at 
no remote period: that the possibility of 
such an event is to be considered by the 
American people as a just ground of na- 
tional alarm and apprehension, and that it 
is their duty to provide, if it may be, against 
its occurrence: and inasmuch as the cir- 
cumstances, that this country was at first 
in general settled by Englishmen of good 
education, by aggrieved gentlemen and 
ejected clergymen, and has continued to 
this day, remarkably free from all those 
classes of men, which most corrupt a lan- 
guage,—such as an accumulation of miners, 
manufacturers, and beggars, and is blessed, 
to an extent elsewhere unknown, with the 
means of popular education, so much so, 
that in more than one of the American 
states, it is supposed that there is neta na- 
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tive citizen unable to read and write; inas- 
much as from these and other circum- 
stances easy to be deduced from the pre- 
vious enumeration of some of the causes 
of the corruption of the language in Eng- 
land, the English language has been pre- 
served in a state of admirable purity in 
the United States of America, a purity so 
great, that in the most remote and unfa- 
voured portions of our country, the popular 
dialect is far purer than in some counties 
in the heart of England, while the style of 
speaking and writing is, by the blessing of 
God, quite untainted with most of the 
abovementioned vulgarities prevalent in 
the high English circles, and but partial- 
ly infected with any of them: Resolved, 
therefore, farther, in consideration of these 
premises, That the nobility and gentry of 
England be courteously invited to send 
their elder sons, and such others as may 
be destined to appear as public speakers 
in church or state, to America for their 
education; that the president of the United 
States be requested to concert measures 
with the presidents and heads of our col- 
leges and schools, for the prompt reception 
and gratuitous instruction of such young 
persons, and to furnish them, after the ex- 
piration of a term of years, certificates 
of their proficiency in the English tongue. 





We copied the piece alluded to below 
and published in our last number (p. 304.) 
from the National Gazette, and accidentally 
neglected to “give credit” to that paper. 
We are glad to publish it as it was origi- 
nally written. 


To the Editors of the J fational Recorder. 


The author of the “Deaf and Dumb 
Boy’s Address to a Female Visiter,” has 
observed its appearance in the National 
Recorder with considerable surprise ; being 
at a loss to account for the means through 
which it came into the hands of the edi- 
tors of that paper. He would certainly 
never have consented to its publication in 
the altered and mutilated form which it 
now presents, being entirely of the opinion 
that it is not an improvement upon the ori- 
ginal, which reads thus— 


Will not relieving utterance come ? 
For language must I vainly seek ? 
Oh, some kind angel help the Dumb, 
And aid my lab’ring tongue to speak! 
My heart can feel! and Stranger! here 
1 treasured up thy soothing tear. 


Pure are the dewy drops that rest 
Upon the mountain flow’ret’s breast, 











CORRECTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB BOY’S ADDRESS. 








But purer far, that tear unheeded came 
While feeling’s sceptre ruled thy pensive sou}, 
To break thy spirit’s deep entrancing dream, 
And bid the busy thoughts again to roll. 


I saw (for Mercy left me sight; 

Oh were my silence wrapt in night, 

Then life had. been too coldly drear 

Still to detain the Dumb boy here—) 


I saw thy bosom heave a sigh 

When fix’d on me thy pitying eye 
In mute attention gazed ; 

Lost in an interest deep and pure, 

To those around that eve no more 
With speaking look was raised. 


I saw the tear’s unconscious swell ; 
J mark’d thy blushes as it fell, 
Lest some intruding eye should see 
‘Thy bosom’s sensibility. 
Lady! for thee I have no name, 
Yet should we now forever part, 
Oblivion’s dark and wasting stream 
Shall ne’er efface thee from my heart. 
For could yon sun forget to shine, 
The stormy deeps neglect to roll; 
Yet never can that tear of thine 
Fade from the Deaf and Dumb boy’s soul. 


The transposition of the words “and” 
and “Stranger” is a manifest detriment to 
sound and sense. With respect to both 
the omissions, I can only say, that they are 
the parts which have been most admired 
by those of my friends who have perused 
the piece. U will admit that the first at- 
tempts to describe that climax of feeling, 
which is more frequently laughed at than 
appreciated; yet there are those, to whom 
such sentiments are dear, because they are 
understood. The images in the last verse, 
although they are perhaps not expressed 
with critical exactness, I think are suffi- 
ciently clear to be fully comprehended. 
The word “silence” kas been changed for 
“eyeballs.” Surely it was not because the 
silence of mind in the deaf when “wrapt 
in darkness,” would not make life more 
“coldly drear,” than a simple close of the 
portals by which light was conveyed to 
the mind. 

I have thus with considerable haste 
taken the benefit of a privilege to which 
all are entitled, to express my opinion of 
a subject in which I am deeply interested. 
I do not request a republication; but jus- 
tice to myself demanded, that I should re- 
pel the assumption of altering any compo- 
sition of mine without express permission. 
I am, gentlemen, with sincere respect, Ke. 

| 


Philadelphia, 5th mo. 9, 1820. 
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